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Prabuddha Bharata 

VOL. 88 APRIL 1983 No. 4 

Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘Truth is one : sages call It by various names * 






* Puru$a-Sukta continued. The whole existence 
is in a state of flux. Its most dynamic and com- 
plex expression is Life which is a self-sustaining, 
ever-renewing, cyclic movement and transformation 
of Prana or vital energy. The Vedic seers con- 
ceived this ceaseless cosmic rhythm as yajna. 
The word yajna does not mean only ‘sacrifice’, 
for it is a two-way process: giving and receiving. 
There is a cosmic yajna as well as an individual 
one. The whole creation, the evolution of the 
Supreme Spirit into the manifested universe, 
regarded as a divine Self-sacriflce and dismember- 
ment, is the cosmic yajna. Every action of man 
regarded as a participation in this cosmic process 
becomes the individual yajna. The whole 
Puru$a-Sukta is a symbolic dramatization of this 
cosmo-theanthropic process. 

According to Sayana two types of creation 
are mentioned in this hymn: a purva srsti or 



When the gods performed the sacrifice 
with Purusa as the oblation, then spring 
was used as the ghee, summer as the fuel 
and autumn as the (cooked-food) offering. 

Rg-Veda 10.90.6. 



Primary Creation in which the Supreme Puru$a 
embodies Himself as the Virat Puru$a and 
manifests Himself as all the various beings ; and 
a uttara sr§ti or Secondary Creation in which 
food and other materials needed for sustaining 
life are created. His interpretation of the stanza 
is as follows. When gods came into existence 
through the Primary Creation (mentioned in the 
previous stanza) there were no sacrificial ma- 
terials. So they performed a mental sacrifice using 
the Supreme Puru$a as the oblation. In that 
mental sacrifice (or meditation) spring was 
imagined as the ghee, summer as the fuel and 
autumn as the cooked-food offering. 

It should be noted that grijma (summer) does 
not occur in any other hymn in the Rg-Veda » 
while vasanta (spring) occurs only in one other 
hymn. 




ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



This month’s editorial is a comparative 
study of the three main meditation 
highways developed by the Indian tradition: 
Samyama, Upasana and Bhavana. 

Swami Chetanananda, head of the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, U.S.A., gives 
a vivid account of the early life and spiritual 
practice of gopaler ma one of the great 
woman-disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 

In the brilliant study an approach to 
vedic interpretation Dr. A. Ramamurty, 
Reader in the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion, Visvabharati University, 
Santiniketan, exposes the inadequacies of 
the existing interpretations of the Vedas 
and suggests a more integral approach. 



The author’s observation that later Hinduism 
overemphasized the adhyatmika aspect of 
the Divine is noteworthy. 

THE MARVELLOUS BRAIN OF BUDDHA is 

an interpretative analysis of some of the 
rare traits of Buddha’s character which 
Swami Vivekananda admired very much. 
The author Swami Brahmeshananda is a 
highly qualified doctor at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Varanasi. 

Swami Atmarupananda of the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California concludes 
the account of his visit to Dharamsala in 
the second instalment of a new altar for 

THE FLAME OF TEBETAN BUDDHISM. 



THREE HIGHWAYS OF MEDITATION 

(EDITORIAL) 



Without his knowledge, every person’s 
life is determined by his view or under- 
standing of reality. And understanding comes 
from experience. Our earliest experiences 
in childhood give us our first view or 
understanding of reality, and this shapes 
our subsequent thoughts and actions. As 
we grow and gain more experience, our 
view of reality changes, and this change 
alters the course of our thoughts and 
actions. Thus experience determines our 
view of reality, which determines our 
actions and thoughts, which in their turn 
lead to further experiences. 

In ordinary secular life most people are 
not aware of this cyclic course of their 
lives and how it is influenced by their view 
of reality. But in spiritual life one’s view 
and understanding of reality assumes great 
importance. Spiritual life itself begins only 
when man wakes up to reality at certain 



critical moments in his life. Spiritual life 
is a search for the ultimate Reality, and the 
whole life of an aspirant is a constant 
orientation to this ultimate goal. 

The goal determines the means. Every 
spiritual path or technique is based on a 
definite view of the ultimate Reality. World 
religions have opened a number of different 
spiritual paths. Nowadays books on Yoga, 
Zen, KundalinI, choiceless awareness, etc. 
are freely available, and there is a wide- 
spread tendency to make Sadhana a 
hotchpotch of diverse techniques. There 
is of course nothing wrong in assimilating 
the best points of different paths in one’s 
life. But it should be remembered that 
Sadhana is a goal-oriented process, and 
before we attempt to follow a particular 
path we must gain a clear idea of the 
tattva or nature of the goal on which it is 
based. 
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In Indian thought there are three 
major views regarding the nature of the 
ultimate Reality. One is the Samkhya- 
Yoga vie w which regards Prakrti as the 
ultimate but ever-changing cause of the 
whole universe, including individual minds, 
with the selves (Purusas) forming an inde- 
pendent immutable reality unaffected by 
the evolution and changes of Prakrti. The 
second view, held by Vedanta, regards 
Brahman as the ultimate and unchanging 
cause of the universe, and the individual 
selves (Atman) as parts or reflections of 
Brahman. According to the third view, 
held by Buddhism, everything is in a state 
of flux and what appears as the ultimate 
reality or cause is nothing but emptiness, 
void, Sunya. Based on these three views of 
reality, the different types of meditation 
techniques developed by Indian religions 
may be grouped under three categories: 
Prakrtydsraya (Nature-oriented), brahma - 
fray a (Brahman-oriented) and sunyasraya 
(Void -oriented). All the meditation paths 
are only lanes, tracks and by-roads of these 
three main highways. 

Prakrtydsraya meditation 

The Nature-oriented meditation technique 
is fully developed in the Yoga Aphorisms 
of Patanjali. In this method the ultimate 
goal is the realization of the self as completely 
different and separate from Prakrti ; but this 
self-realization is attained indirectly by 
gaining direct knowledge of the different 
levels of Prakrti through a series of stages 
of meditation. In Patanjali’s Yoga medita- 
tion begins without any preconceived notions 
regarding the self. Attention is at first paid 
only to the mind and its functions, and the 
realization of the true nature of the self is 
postponed till the end. The fundamental 
idea behind the prakrtyafraya meditation of 
Patanjali is that the main cause of human 
suffering is ignorance of the true nature of 



Prakrti. It is this ignorance that binds the 
soul and, as soon as the real nature of 
Prakrti is discovered, she herself of her 
own accord will leave the Purus a alone. 

The first step in this meditation is 
Dharana which means fixing the mind at 
some point either in the body or outside 
it. The next step is Dhyana which means 
the maintenance of a single pratyaya or 
concept in the mind. The mind functions 
as three parts or modes or aspects: as the 
object (called grdhya , ‘the thing grasped’); 
as the self or the subject (called grahitr, 
‘the grasper’); and as the meditative act 
(called grahana, ‘grasping’) which is really 
the will connecting the subject with the 
object.! Dhyana is practised on these three 
aspects of the. mind one after the other. As 
Dhyana gets intensified, all the three — 

subject, object and will — move closer and 
closer to one another, until at last they get 
fused together. In this unitive experience 
the object alone shines, spontaneously 
without the exercise of will-power, and the 
subject (the self) appears as if (not actually) 
it had lost its separate identity. 2 This 
experience marks the third step in medi- 
tation known as Samadhi. 

The three stages of Dharana, Dhyana 
and Samadhi together constitute meditation 
in Patanjali’s Yoga. He calls it samyama 
(literally ‘total control’); another term, 
borrowed from Buddhist sources, used by 
him* is samdpatti (‘absorption’).* A few 
important points are to be noted regarding 
samyama . 

In the first place, samyama is a purely 
objective technique. Every category from 
gross physical things to the self is objecti- 
fied, treated as an object for focussing con- 
ciousness upon. 

T Cf. Patanjali, Yoga-Sutra 1.41. 

2 * These three characteristics distinguish 
Samadhi from Dhyana. Cf. Yoga-Sutra 1.43 
and 3.3. 

3* Cf. Yoga-Sutra 3.4 and 1,42, 



